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act in the same manner as the whole body would act were they present.
If the colony continue encreasing, it will become necessary to augment
the number of representatives, and that the interest of every part of the
colony may be attended to, it will be found best to divide the whole into
convenient parts, each part sending its proper number: and that the
elected might never form to themselves an interest separate from the
electors, prudence will point out the propriety of having elections often:
because as the elected might by that means return and mix again with
the general body of the electors in a few months, their fidelity to the
public will be secured by the prudent reflection of not making a rod for
themselves. And as this frequent interchange will establish a common
interest with every part of the community, they will mutually and nat-
urally support each other, and on this, (not on the unmeaning name of
king,) depends the strength of government, and the happiness of the
governed.
Here then is the origin and rise of government; namely, a mode ren-
dered necessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world;
here too is the design and end of government, viz. Freedom and security.
And however our eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived
by sound; however prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken our
understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason will say, 'tis right.
I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle in nature
which no art can overturn, viz. that the more simple any thing is, the
less liable it is to be disordered, and the easier repaired when disordered;
and with this maxim in view I offer a few remarks on the so much boasted
constitution of England. That it was noble for the dark and slavish times
in which it was erected, is granted. When the world was overrun with
tyranny the least remove therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is
imperfect, subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it
seems to promise, is easily demonstrated.
Absolute governments, (tho7 the disgrace of human nature) have this
advantage with them, they are simple; if the people suffer, they know
the head from which their suffering springs; know likewise the remedy;
and are not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures. But the constitu-
tion of England is so exceedingly complex, that the nation may suffer for
years together without being able to discover in which part the fault lies;
some will say in one and some in another, and every political physician
will advise a different medicine.
I know it is difficult to get over local or long standing prejudices, yet